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| ‘beavers of the time of the Charles’s. The 
| THE TOP HAT. Puritans of the reign of Charles I. adopted 
_‘livine as we do in times when so much atten- lofty steeple crowns, typical perhaps of their 
tion is directed to rational and hygienic dress, | soaring aspirations. With these crowns they 
"it seems curious that the top hat still survives, combined brims of portentous widths, which 
and has not gone the way of the crinoline and their best friends could scarcely now contend 
| powdered wigs. But in spite of its admitted | | Were typical of their breadth of view. The 
| liability to be blown off by sudden gusts of Cavaliers, on the other hand, by rejecting the 
wind, or crushed by contact with some unseen | steeple crown, symbolised their less lofty prin- 
projection, it retains with much firmness its ciples, and by their yet broader brims adorned 
long-established position. It is true that during | with feathers typified more wide and worldly 
the height of summer a few attempts were sympathies. So matters ran on until the next 
made to replace this stuffy headgear by the step in their evolution was taken in the reign 
lighter and airier straw hat, but the attempts | of Charles II. Brims grew broader and broader 
fell rather flat, and exposed the wearers to, until the slightest breath of wind disorganised 
more attention than was altogether pleasant. ‘the wearer's headgear altogether. A happy 
For so many years has the appropriate costume | idea then struck some hatter, for he elaborated 
| for professional men been narrowed down to the the device of looping. This simple expedient 
| black coat and top hat that any variation from gave a grand opportunity for the artistic-minded 
| this offends the eye. It is entirely a matter of traders of the period, and there consequently 
_ association. This can be shown by reference to ensued all sorts of ‘cocks.’ The old-fashioned 
| the undoubtedly bad effect of a frock-coat and low-crowned beaver, with a broad brim looped 
cap for civilians. Yet, strange to say, if the up equally on three sides, became the cocked 
scene be changed and the same combination hat which prevailed until comparatively recent 
| applied to the uniforms of naval officers, no times. 
sense of incongruity remains. It may or may After years and years of varied cocking and 
not be the tasteful ornamentation of the latter’s | other alterations in the shapes of the beaver, 
| get-up that serves to please the eye; suffice it there came from Florence specimens of silk 
to say that no smarter or more gentlemanly hats. It would be more correct to say that 
looking object can be named than a well- | they came from Paris, for although manufactured 
| groomed naval officer. in Italy they were exported in the first in- 
| The top hat, like most other things, was not stance to France. They appear to have taken 
evolved in a sudden moment of inspiration. It the British fancy, for the sale increased, and 
is the product of many centuries’ follies and the profits were such as to induce manufacturers 
fashions, and, unless we are much mistaken, | to start the business here. Now, as may be 
_will for some time outlive the vituperation of imagined, it is an enormous industry, employ- 
those who wear them. Even so far back as| ing in Stockport alone many hundreds of men, 
the twelfth century, the beaver was worn by women, and children, aided by elaborate and 
the ‘nobels of the lande mett at Clarendon.’ | costly machinery. ‘To say that this country 
Felt hats were known long before that, for to, alone exports over a million annually to all 
St Clement are we indebted for their discovery parts of the world is sufficient to testify both 
_~adebt which is annually recognised in festi-| to their quality and quantity. The exports 
_vals still held in his honour on November 23. | from France will be very considerably greater, 
|The ‘topper’ is probably traceable not to his | for that country has had for many years the 
| agency, but to the subsequent dealings with the lead in supplying an ever-extending market. 
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The last words are used advisedly, for not 
only is the demand growing in countries with 
temperate climates, but the inhabitants of 
tropical and semi-tropical lands are also adopt- 
ing them. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago the 
‘topper’ was practically unknown in Argentina, 
the free and comfortable soft felt hat being 
found perfectly satisfactory. Nowadays the 
self-respecting Buenos Airean suffers tortures 
rather than dispense with his new love. Much 
the same thing is reported from all quarters 
of the globe. Where custom or fashion say 
yes, the individual is rarely able to say no; 
and where he has the pluck to go on his own 
way, he will find himself regarded as an eccen- 
tric and treated accordingly. So that, whether 
the top hat is or is not the explanation of the 
premature baldness so common to our young men, 
we may safely assume that the date of emanci- 
pation is as yet lost in futurity. It took some 
years to kill the crinoline, which was not one whit 
more absurd; common sense at last prevailed 
in that instance, and it is to be hoped that 
it will ultimately declare itself against such a 
fragile, unsteady, and absurd invention as the 
‘topper. Not only was the adoption of the 
straw hat during last summer an indication of 
a healthy revulsion of feeling, but the rejection 
of the still sillier opera hat, with its complicated 
closing apparatus, was an additional sign. The 
soft felt hats seem to answer every requirement 
for winter use. They are comfortable, warm, 
light, are not easily blown off, and are, moreover, 
cheap and lasting; in summer nothing can be 
cooler than the simple straw. The tyranny of the 
‘topper’ still maintains its power in London, 
and will die hard, but die it will sooner or 
later: in the words of the song, ‘Let it be 
soon 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Despite the changes, suppressions, repressions, 
and new conditions bok have been imposed 
upon the good old election, there is still some 
excitement left. We may sigh and pine for the 
brave days when an election lasted six weeks ; 
when everybody marched up valiantly, though 
clubs were shaken in his face and might be 
broken over his head; and when he gave his vote 
openly before all the world; when the people 
who had no vote contributed their share in the 
representation of the country by free fights, 
hustling and belabouring the voters; when 
drink flowed as freely as when Wat Tyler held 
the city; when everybody had to take a side, 
and to behave accordingly ; when the chairmen 
brought their poles, and the sailors brought 
their clubs, and the butchers brought their 
marrow bones and cleavers; and all for use 
and not for mere fashionable display ; when none 
thought shame to take a bribe; when the air 
was thick with showers of epigrams, libels, and 
scurrilous accusations ; when the Father of Lies 
held his headquarters, for the time, in the 
borough; when the whole of a man’s record 
was exposed to view, with trimmings and 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


additions, and the most ingenious and diabolic | 
pang of the truth; when the public. | 
1ouses were open to all electors free, and beer | 
and gin and rum were attainable by the 
humblest ; when every elector knew his valy 
and proudly —— himself to its full extent; 
when the candidates stood upon the hustings, 
courageously facing showers of dead cats, putrid 
rabbits, addled eggs, and cabbage - stalks—about 
a fortnight before an election, all the cats iy 
the country died, and all the dead rabbits 
became putrid, and all the eggs grew addled, 
and all the cabbage-stalks became rotten. Thus 
doth Nature accommodate herself to the ways 
of man. Those of us who read of the good 
old days may pine for them; those who have | 
not read of them will find little at the present | 
day to remind them of former customs, 

At Shadwell there were none of these things, 
A fight there was, but only one, as you shall 
hear. None of the ancient customs were 
observed ; only those humours of an election | 
— still survive were with us; and these are | 
mild, 

It was an active time for those who, like me, 
went electioneering. The papers spoke of noth- 
ing else; certainly at our house no one talked | 
of anything else. I suppose that something 
went on as usual in the yard; but no one 
heeded the building of boats. Everybody told | 
everybody else that business was completely | 
stopped. That may have been so. In the High 
Street, however, the cranes on the third floor of 
the warehouses continued their activity, and the 
wagons, full and empty, rumbled along the 
street. They didn’t mind the general election, | 
and the ships went in and out of the docks | 
without minding the general election in the 
least. Also the working-men went backwards 
and forwards. And they didn’t seem to mind 
the general election in the least. Everybody 
said, however, that the world thought of noth- 
ing else. We made our own racket, 1 suppose, 
and thought that all the world was joining 
in 


And we worked—leavens! how we worked! | 
Of course we were Robert’s servants—his slaves, | 
even. He issued commands, At his com- 
mittee he did not consult his friends; he com- | 
manded them. And, of course, everybody | 
obeyed. He ordered me to speak for him in | 
the less eligible districts, and when he was speak- | 
ing elsewhere. Well, I, who had never before | 
spoken, obediently went to speak. I prepared | 
speeches: I found freedom of speech, I even 
arrived at some popularity. ‘We’d send you 
to Parliament,’ they told me, ‘if it wasn’t for 
your cousin.’ I harangued on Robert’s lines, | 
as zealously as a Party man who hopes for | 
office: I pulled the enemy’s addresses and 
manifestoes to pieces: I showed their abominable 
inconsistency: their delusive promises: their 
wicked self-seeking: their shameful ambitions. 
Oh! the wickedness and the foolishness of the 
other side! The world will never be righteous, 
mind you, or generous, or just, till the other 
side gives up its self-seeking and its pretences. — 
I also manufactured some lampoons which | 
thought were rather effective. sent them to | 
Frances, who told me that I ought to be stand- 
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olie |i)! work for myself. She was good enough, how-| the stage-box. Now I observed, when we took 
lice |B} ever, to express a hope that so strong aj] our places, a lot of fellows whose faces were 
eer |M|| speaker and so vigorous a speaker might get| unfamiliar to me—yet by this time I knew all 


the |MB] into the House, where, she added, he would | Shadwell—they were all standing gathered to- 


lue, |B] very quickly find his own level. gether in the orchestra. They talked to each 
nt ; | Robert’s committee was composed, except for | other and nodded their heads and stuck elbows 
gs, | myself, entirely of working-men. The em-/ in each other, with a good deal of earnestness, 
trid | ployers and shopkeepers, and a good many of | as if they designed something ; they all carried 
out | the working-men understood two things only, | sticks; and they looked inclined for mischief. 


in Liberal or Conservative. Politics must mean Well, at election time there is still something 


bits | one thing or the other, That a candidate | left of the old leaven. It looked to me as if 
led, should be neither Liberal nor Conservative, but they meant to rush the platform, Robert 
hus | only himself, they could not understand. would be alone there: if these fellows should 
rays fore ge | days were over I was as much try to rush it, how would he defend it by 
ood | | absorbed in the election as Robert himself. I| himself? I mentioned my _ suspicions: we 
ave |fM| lived altogether at Wapping. We began work | resolved to jump down to the stage if there 
ent | (|) carly in the morning, at seven, and we ended | should be any need. 

it at midnight. The committee sat all day| Well, our candidate came on: he was received 
ngs, long; that is to say, the only man among them | with a storm of applause—but the men in the 
hall |} who was not a working-man—myself—sat all | orchestra did not applaud: they only whispered 


vere |(™|) day long. We issued our candidate’s address, and nudged each other. Robert began his 


tion | which was a bold appeal for election on the address) The company in the orchestra con- 
are |f§| ground of knowledge and personal fitness. As tinued to whisper: they did not pretend to 
| | fr burning questions, we dismissed them. | listen. After the speaker had gone on for a 

me, |{§|| Abolition of the Lords? Not possible. What | few minutes, the house became perfectly silent, 
oth- |fM|| was the use of discussing for election purposes} carried away by the current of the speech 
ked | f question not yet within the reach of the) flowing full and strong and clear. The voice 
ing | ff} Commons? The Disestablishment of the Church?) of the man was magnetic: it would be heard: 
one | Whether that would do any good to the people | it recommended silence. Then suddenly one 
told |) of the country or not was an open question. | man blew a whistle. Instantly the men in the 
tely |) Meantime, was the measure even possible at) orchestra, at either end, climbed up on_ the 
igh |f§} the present moment? No. Then why consider platform, shouting and brandishing their sticks. 
r of |) it? Was there to be an Eight Hours’ Bill?) The whole house rose crying ‘Down! Down! 
the |ff} Then there would have to be an eight hours’ | Off! Off!’ And then followed the finest dis- 
the |) pay, with reductions, otherwise the employer play of physical strength and bravery that I 
ion, |} would be ruined. And so on, The independ- | have ever seen. There were at least twenty of 
vcks | fH} ent candidate would promise nothing, them, equally divided. Robert seized the chair 
the |{§] the support of such measures as he himself, | beside him, and with this for weapon he fell 
ards exercising his own judgment, might think cal-| upon the party on the right, and literally broke 
1ind |) culated to advance the whole community. He | the chair to pieces over their heads. We might 
ody said that he would vote for no interest: that | have leaped down and joined him, but there 
oth- |f#) he would not needlessly disturb existing insti-, was no need: the battle was over as soon as 
)08@, tutions: that old things, grown up in the, it was begun: the assailants fell back one over 
ning |) course of centuries, meant things befitting the | the other: their heads were broken, their teeth 
mind of the people, and so far should be} were knocked out, their collar-bones were broken: 

ed! | fH) respected. He offered himself as a man who, Robert wielded his chair with the lightning- 
ves, | | knew things. He reminded the electors that | like dexterity of a skilful player in the olden 
om- |f they had heard his addresses, and had learned time who wielded his quarter-staff. It seemed but 
om- |) his views. If they approved of him and his a moment before the fellows of the right-hand 
ody | | opinions, they would send him to Parliament, | party were down again, broken to pieces, with 
1 in | where they would find him able, at least, to | no more courage for the fray. Robert kicked 
eak- | | xt the House right on a good many matters the last of them over the footlights into the 
fore |#M) of fact. | orchestra. He then turned to the second party. 
ared |) When one contrasted this address—strong and But they had seen enough: they were now 
even || manly we called it—with the conventional , tumbling over each other to the place whence 
you || phrases—we called them conventional—of the they came in much greater haste than they 


for |#M other candidates, it seemed marvellous—to our- had shown to mount the stage. Then Robert 
ines, | ’ any one should vote for them at stood alone. A streak of blood lay on_his 


for | white shirt front: it came from his lip, which 
and Every evening for four weeks Robert spoke. | was cut, but not badly: his table was upset: 
able |) On Sundays he spoke at the working-men’s his water decanter broken: his chair lay about 
heir |) clubs, in their own club-houses: on Mondays in fragments. And then—oh! I have never 
ions. |) he spoke in such halls and big rooms as can heard such a splendid tumult of applause. 
the |) be got in this neighbourhood. It was one) From every throat it came: from every man 
ous, | evening just before the polling that the fight and woman present there arose such a storm 
ther happened, which has been mentioned above. | and rolling, roaring, continuous thunder of 
neces, ye were in the same music hall to which | applause, as I have never heard before or since. 
sh I | Thad brought Frances on a certain memorable | Who is there among us that does not rejoice 
n to | %casion. Robert would still have no chairman | to see an act of bravery and strength? One 
and- | % committee men on the platform. He stood | man against twenty, and where were all the 
this |fM) done: with some of the committee I was in| rest? Again—again—again—will it never stop ? 


| 
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A hand was laid upon my shoulder. I turned 
quickly. It was Frances. 


‘I came to hear your orator again,’ she 


whispered. ‘But I have seen him as well. 
George, it was splendid! Oh! The great, 
strong, brave creature! He must get in. He 


must 

Then Robert, advancing to the front, held 
up his hand for silence, for the people, having 
tasted blood, wanted more fighting, and were 
now roaring for the disturbers of the peace to 
be thrown to the lions; and the ill-advised 
rushers, caught in a trap of their own making, 
were looking at each other with rueful coun- 
tenance, expectant of a troublous five minutes. 
Imagine the Christian martyrs going to be let 
out into an arena full of lions, all hungry. 
And these poor fellows had not, it was clear, 
the support of faith. They had been paid to 
make a row and break up the meeting; and 
now it looked as if they had achieved martyr- 


dom. 

Silence obtained, Robert pointed to the 
orchestra below him. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that 
before we go on, these gentlemen had better 
be removed. If they do not go quietly, I will 
go down among them myself, with all that is 
left of the chair. In taking them out, remem- 
ber that there are perhaps a few ribs and 
collar- bones broken. Please not to kick the 
men with the broken bones down the stairs.’ 

The house roared with joy ; the men jumped 


the rushers to come out of that, or—they pro-_ 
mised truly dreadful things as an alternative. 
But these misguided young men surrendered ; 
they climbed ruefully over the pew; as each 
descended he was escorted between two of our 
fellows to the stairs, and then, one had reason 
to believe, he was assisted down those stairs 
by strange boots. The unfortunates on whose 
skulls and ribs the chair had been broken 
came last, all the conceit out of them, with 
hanging heads, and the exhibition of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. They were received with cheers 
derisive. 

‘And now, said Robert, when they were 
gone, ‘let us go back to business.’ 

And I really believe, so great is the admira- 
tion of the crowd for personal bravery and a 
man who can fight, that this little adventure 
brought him as many votes as all his speeches. 
For once the people were presented with 
evidence conclusive that they really had a very 
strong man before them. 

‘I am glad I came, said Frances, when the 
meeting was over. ‘I never saw a brave man 
before. Oh! what a thing it must be to be a 
man! And you go and throw it all away. 
Take me down, quickly. My carriage is waiting 
by the door, I believe.’ 

I led her down the stairs, in the splendid 
dress which was always part of her, through 
the people, who made way for her right and 
left; the poor women with their pinched and 
shabby shawls, and the working-men in their 
working-dress. 

‘You people all!’ she said, standing at the 
top of the staircase, ‘I have heard a splendid 
address to-night, and I have seen a splendid 
thing. If you don’t send that splendid speaker 


up and poured to the front. They summoned | 


i 


and that splendid man to the House of Con. 
mons, you deserve to be disfranchised.’ 

‘Don’t be frightened, lady,’ said one of the 
men, whom I knew to be a rank Socialist, 
‘We’ll send him there fast enough. Especially 
if you'll come here and speak for him.’ 

So she got into the carriage and drove off 
while the crowd shouted after her. | 
And this was the nearest approach to the 
old-fashioned humours of an aes that we 

had to show. 

When the day of polling arrived, we had no | 
carriages. Robert would not pay for any, and | 
no one offered to lend him any. The carriages 
of Liberal and Conservative ran about all day 
long; but our voters had to walk. In the 
evening they came by companies: among them 
all the costers of the quarter with their barrows, 
What made the costers vote for Robert if it 
was not that very noble battle on the stage? 

And when the votes were counted, Robert 
was head of the poll by 754 votes. 

So he had got the desire of his heart, and 
was a Member of Parliament. He had worked | 
for it for seven years: he had even descended | 
so far as to learn manners, which was at first | 
a very bitter pill. 


He had trained his voice | 
and taught himself the art of oratory: he had | 
studied economics of all kinds: he was patient, | 
courageous, tenacious, and he was ambitious. 
What would he do after all this preparation? 


PRISON MALINGERING. | 


Ir is a very common thing with convicts to | 
|sham illness, whether bodily or mental, so as | 
'to evade work and get admission to the 
prison hospital with such comforts as it imparts. | 
This shamming is carried on with a zeal worthy | 
of a better cause, not to speak of the immense 
ingenuity displayed, the long - sustained and 
persistent efforts, and the self-torture inflicted, 
which are out of all proportion to the benefits 
to be gained. The deception carried on by | 
prisoners in this way for years is said to be 
often incredible. Such is the experience in 
all countries of those who have to do with | 
criminals in a state of confinement. ie 
Captain Powell, governor of the Florida | 
convict camp, tells of a convict who had been | 
wounded when attempting to escape. The. 
guard had fired at him, and the bullet struck | 
him in the hips, knocking him head over heels. 
In time the wound healed, but the man per. | 
sisted that the leg was entirely paralysed, and 
went hobbling about on crutches, doing no 
work at all for the balance of his time—some 
two years. Captain Powell frequently accused 
him of shamming, but the prison physician 
thought otherwise. On the day of the convict’s 
discharge, the governor’s judgment was vindi- 
cated. The convict made perfectly sure that | 
he was free, then broke both crutches across | 
his knee, and walked away roaring with 
laughter. 
In the English convict prison at Dartmoor, | 

a man met with an injury of a trifling nature | 
by falling against his bed, and was taken to | 
in | 

of | 


‘the hospital, complaining of severe pains 


the back, and exhibiting all the symptoms 
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paralysis of the lower half of the body. He 
appeared perfectly helpless; pretended that he 
could not turn in bed without assistance, and 
was carried daily to the exercise yard. At 
- Jength—says Captain Harris, the present governor 
of Portland, and recent governor of Dartmoor, 
who relates this prison experience—after keep- 
ing up this deception for nearly three years, 
and alter every kind of remedy had been tried 
to alleviate his supposed sufferings, he one day 
threw down the crutches furnished to him 
vefore the astonished doctor, saying: ‘There, 
you may take them; I have had enough of 
them for the present.’ It is added that during 
the years this imposture lasted, the man was 


thought to be his afflicted condition. 


for many months, when it was found that he 
had two large needles bound round with thread 
embedded in a wound above the instep. 


recovered. 

A case showin 
severance, as well as tolerance of much 
self-inflicted pain continued for many months, 
is worth telling. The convict was most deter- 
mined and resourceful in his efforts at maling- 
ering. He began by running a piece of copper 
wire into his knee, by which he nearly lost 
his leg. He then produced a number of sores 
round the knee-joint, and kept up a great 
degree of swelling and inflammation by means of 
rag and thread pushed into the wounds. Upon 
the discovery of this he took to introducing 
lime below the skin. On another occasion a 
bandage was found firmly bound round the 
man’s thigh, the result being, in medical phrase- 
leas ‘extensive swelling and lividity of the 
thigh.” The doctor ordered his limb to be en- 
veloped with a large piece of “ype same so 
as to checkmate the prisoner’s malpractices. 
The latter, however, by means of a strip of 
sheeting, and the skewer to which part of 
his dinner was attached, formed a tourniquet, 
and by it compressed his leg so much during 
the night as to quite neutralise the medical 
treatment it had received during the day. The 
imposture was at length detected by an order 
| of the doctor to expose the limb outside the 
_bed-clothes to the view of the officer by day 
and night, and from that hour progress was 
made towards complete recovery. 

_ The ailments most frequently feigned are 
imbecility, paralysis, fits, spitting of blood, and 
bleeding from the nose; but a hand or leg 
retained in a particular position for a length 
of time, resulting in the loss of the power of 
again using it, is not uncommon. The late Dr 
Guy, an eminent authority, mentioned the case 
of a man who sewed up his mouth and eyelids 
with a needle and thread with a view to 
_ his insanity after less violent measures 

d proved unsuccessful. 

Dr Gover, Medical Inspector of Prisons, brings 
forward several cases of imposture. One remark- 
able case is that quoted by Dr Smalley, of Park- 
hurst Prison, in which infiltration of air was 


great cunning and per-| 


| 
| 


| 


} ‘the keeper’s eye, so 
most insolent and abusive to the medical staff, has tied himself up by the neck may be cut 
who were doing their best to lighten what was down on the opportune arrival of the execu- 


found beneath the skin. Dr Smalley was much 
perplexed as to how to account for this, when an 
ordinary safety-pin straightened out was found 
hidden in the prisoner’s mattress. He had 
punctured his lung with the safety-pin, and so 

roduced the morbid condition in which he was. 

Yhen he died, another safety-pin was found 
at the post-mortem examination embedded in 
the lung tissue. The second was a suspicious 
ease of Bright’s disease, which was proved to 
be caused by artificial means. 

Prisoners sometimes attempt to commit sui- 
cide ; often they fail, but sometimes they succeed. 
These attempts are frequently timed to meet 

that the prisoner who 


tive officer in charge. As the said officer has 


Another Dartmoor case is that of a convict, | not always arrived at the calculated time, ‘the 
the bones of whose foot were believed to be event,’ in sporting 
diseased. He was treated with the greatest care ‘come off,” when it 


hraseology, has 
as not been intended. It 
is not an easy matter to say whether such 
attempts have been seriously meant or not, 


The | but their object is believed to be that of exciting 
needles were removed and the man at once sympathy or attracting attention to the extreme 


wretchedness of the prisoner’s condition, so that 
some alleviation of his lot may follow. Onl 
a profound psychologist could divine in suc 
circumstances the real motives of prisoners, 
which too frequently are of the nature of a 
Chinese puzzle even to experts. 

The most determined instance of self-inflicted 
injury of a suicidal character is recorded by 
Dr Clarke, a prison surgeon. It appears that 
during a previous sentence a prisoner had 
incurred repeated punishment for misconduct. 
He had feigned insanity in a borough jail; he 
had affected to be bara before the judge 
who tried him; and when condemned to a 
period of prison seclusion, although he arrived 
without the least symptom of mental derange- 
ment, he soon commenced in prison a course of 
malingering. He began by the usual methods 
of destroying books, clothing, bedding, and the 
glass of the windows. This was followed by 
the refusal of food, and his abstinence was so 
persistent that hospital treatment became a 
necessity. Not only did the prisoner pass 
through all these well-known stages in the 
career of malingering, but he added muteness 
to his other eccentricities; and in order to 
guard against any new phase in his conduct, 
he was placed under more constant observation. 
Whether the restraint of close surveillance 
became irksome, or whether he despaired of 
success in his imposture, is a matter rather 
difficult of solution; but after other symptoms 
of amendment, he assured the doctor on the 
day before his death that he had resigned the 
attempt to feign insanity. All the ordinary 
precautions to frustrate suicide continued to be 
taken, and yet on the following night he suc- 
ceeded in strangling himself by means of a 
bandage round his neck tied to a looped sheet, 
in the bight of which he placed his feet, and 
by extending them tightened the ligature. The 
act is said to have been unexampled for cunning 
and determination. He was covered by his bed- 
clothes; he refrained from making any noise ; 
and although the light of the lamp streamed 
into his cell, he seemed to the officer on night- 
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duty, who passed and repassed throughout the 
livelong night in full view of him, to be sleeping 
the sleep of the just, while all the time he 
was silently choking himself to death. The 

ost-mortem held over the prisoner revealed a 

ealthy condition of brain. 

Major Griffiths, one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Prisons, in his very interesting work entitled 
Secrets of the Prison House, tells how an astute 
malingerer was able at length to baffle the 
prison medical authorities. 
is given as Quex—very probably a pseudonym. 
This man had been within most of Her Majesty’s 
jails, and his speciality consisted in the manu- 
facture of false keys with which he opened the 
not too securely fastened doors of labourers and 
artisans who left home in the small hours of 
the morning for their work, leaving their wives 
still asleep in bed. As a consequence he was 
often caught, and his booty was at all times but 
scanty. He was full of long-winded, frivolous, 
groundless reports: ‘The food wasn’t fit for 
pigs, the mornin’ gruel’s that thin! I never 
saw such skilly as that ’ere. And the soup, 
sir, it’s nothin’ but water; and the bread, it’s 
made of musty flour. Look, sir, at this loaf, 
it’s as ’ard as a stone, and it’s only baked the 
night afore. These were his complaints to 
Major Griffiths as Inspector of Prisons, who soon 
saw that the man had kept his bread till it 
had got hard, all this being contrary to the 
regulations. The loaf was removed, much to 
his disgust. His next complaint, made a week 
or two later on, was that the bread was soft 
and pulpy. Inquiry showed that he had soaked 
it in his water-can so as to produce the state 
in which it was. Another complaint was to 
the effect that the governor mg put him on 
three days’ punishment diet for giving away a 
loaf to another man. He contended it was 
against Scripture, because ‘it says there that 
it’s more blessed to give than to receive. 
Blest if I think it’s so in this blooming jail !’ 
So much for the facetious side of Quex. His 
course of imposture must now be told. 

The first thing he did was to cultivate what 
are termed delusions, which ordinarily indicate 
weakness of intellect. He believed himself 
innocent, and this idea became fixed in his 
mind. He then complained of noises in his 
ears, buzzings which kept him from sleep at 
night or peace during the day. Next, his food 
was tampered with; ‘things’ were put in it; 
and it was doing him no good; for he was 
wasting away. The prison doctor was still in- 
credulous, so Quex had to rise to the occasion. 
He now complained that he was being subjected 
to electrical shocks. ‘The electricity was 
passed into his body sometimes from a distance ; 
the assistant-surgeon came to his cell door at 
night and woke him with the electric light, 
the object was to play upon the nerves of his 
face and to see inside his brain’ if he was inno- 
cent, &. ‘So they tried another form of tor- 
ture, which was to push an instrument up each 
side of his nose, so as to injure the brain. 
After that they cut a hole in his nose on each 
side, he said to Major Griffiths with the 
greatest gravity and impressiveness—‘and pulled 
the instrument out of his mouth, and then 


The prisoner’s name. 


made him breathe bad air, and this affected his 
brain, and altered what wads written there 
The doctors were determined to do away with 
him, he was sure.’ He next demanded pp. 


might be made in the Times. 


insane, and was handed over to the county 
asylum authorities. Major Griffiths had the 
curiosity to inquire about him some time later. 
‘Quex? Quex 
asylum superintendent. ‘No more mad than 
you or me. By the way, he escaped—that 
proved it: 

‘His superior cleverness got the better of 
you. 

‘Yes, and of the police. There was a hue 
and cry for him in the town, and he was all 
but caught in the street. Met my _ assistant- 
surgeon coming one way and the police the 
other.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Quex was equal to the occasion. He went 
‘straight up to the police and said, “You are 
| looking for an escaped lunatic, I believe? 
There he is,” and he pointed out the assistant- 
surgeon, whom the police immediately captured, 
and Quex got completely away.’ 

Quex has never been heard of since; but 


| 


tection, and asked that publication of his wrongs | 
The doctors finally yielded to Quex whe | 


he had harped month after month on the | 
same string. He was accordingly certified to be | 


Ah! I remember,’ said the | 


the strangest part of all is that the man’s | 


symptoms of feigned insanity were a_ perfect 
counterfeit of the real trouble, according to the 
/account given of them by the eminent ‘alienist/ 
Dr Nicholson, superintendent of Broadmoor 
Asylum. 


THE MAHALAPSI DIAMOND. 
CHAPTER III. 


Orro STAARBRUCKER was the first witness called. 
He gave his evidence with great clearness, and 
conveyed, with consummate skill, the impression 
of his extreme reluctance and pain at having thus 
brought his former friend into trouble. Only the 
natural instinct of self-protection, on behalf of 
himself and his sister, and the absolute refusal 
‘of the prisoner to ‘declare’ the diamond, had 
induced him to take the extreme step of in- 
, forming the authorities. One item, and_ that 
an important one, was added to the evidence 
tendered by him upon the occasion of the 
prisoner’s committal. He had omitted then to 
state that on two evenings, shortly before his 
discovery of the diamond in Farnborough’s 
ossession, he had seen the prisoner, not far 
rom the house, in earnest conversation with a 
native. The time was evening, and it was 
dark, and he was unable to positively identify 
the ‘boy.’ This evidence, as was suggested by 


thief, and thereby to tighten the damning chain 
of evidence now being wound about him.  Staar- 
brucker suffered it to be extracted from him 
with an art altogether admirable. He had not 
mentioned the fact at the former hearing, 


counsel for the prosecution, tended manifestly | 
to couple the prisoner with a native diamond | 


thinking it of trifling importance. The prose — 


through his nose again. By this means they | cuting advocate, on the contrary, exhibited it | 
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with manifest care and parade, as a most 
important link in’ the case. 

his piece of evidence, it may be at once 
stated, was a piece of pure and infamous inven- 
tion on Otto’s part, an afterthought suggested 
by seeing Frank once give an order to a native 

m. In the hands of himself and a clever 
advocate it did its work. 

In cross-examination, Otto Staarbrucker suf- 
fered very little at the hands of the defending 
advocate, skilful though the latter proved him- 
self. The prisoner’s theory indeed, per- 
fectly true story) of his, Staarbrucker’s, repeated 
offers of a prospecting partnership, and of his 
ultimate rage and vexation upon Frank’s refusal, 
he treated with an amused, slightly contemptuous 
surprise. The man was a finished actor, and 
resisted all the assaults of counsel upon this 
and other points of the story with supreme 
skill and coolness. The touch of sympathy for 
the prisoner, too, was never lost sight of. 
Frank Farnborough, as he glared fiercely at 
this facile villain, reeling off lie after lie 
with damning effrontery, felt powerless. What 
could he do or say against such a man? To 
express the burning indignation he felt, would 
be but to injure his case the more fatally. 
With difficulty indeed, while he felt his fingers 
tingling to be at the slanderer’s throat, he 
restrained himself, as Otto’s calm eye occasion- 
ally wandered to his, expressing, as plainly as 
might be for the benefit of all present, its 

mpathy and sorrow at the unfortunate situa- 
tion of his former friend. 

The next witness called was ‘Miss Nina 
Staarbrucker.” Again there was a_ manifest 
sensation. Miss Staarbrucker was well known 
in Kimberley, and every eye turned in the direc- 
tion of the door. There was some delay; at 
length a ra was made through the crowded 
court, and Nina appeared. 

Before she steps into the witness-box it 
may be well to explain Nina’s attitude and 
feelings from the morning of the day upon 
which Frank’s arrest had been made. 

After cooling down somewhat from the 
paroxysm of rage and revenge, which had iim- 
pelled him to turn traitor upon his friend, 
and deliver him into the none too tender hands 
of the detective authorities, Otto Staarbrucker 
had suffered a strong revulsion of feeling. He 
regretted, chiefly for his own ease and comfort, 
the rash ste . had taken, and would have 
given a g deal to retrace it. But the die 
was irrevocably cast: having chosen his path, 
he must perforce follow it. 

He was well aware of Nina’s friendship—fond- 
ness he might call it—for Frank ; her sympathy 
would most certainly be enlisted actively on the 
young man’s behalf immediately upon hearing 
of his position. At all hazards she must be 
kept quiet. Shortly before tiffin, he returned 
to the house. Calling Nina into the sitting- 
room, he shut the door and sat down. 

‘Nina,’ he said, ‘I have some bad news for 
ou. Don’t excite yourself, or make a noise, 
ut listen carefully and quietly to what I tell 
you, and then we'll put our heads together 
| and see what is best to be done.’ 

Nina turned pale. She feared some news 
| of disaster to Otto’s business, which latterly, 


as she knew, had been none too flourishing. 
Otto went on. 

‘I heard, late last night, from an unex- 

cted quarter, that the detective people had an 
inkling of an unregistered diamond in this 
house. You know very well what that means. 
I went to Frank Farnborough both late last 
night and early this morning. I begged and 
entreated him, for his own sake, for all our 
sakes, to go at once first thing this morning 
and hand over and declare the stone. This he 
refused to do, and in a very insulting way. 
I had no other course open for my own safet 
and yours, but to give the information sew | 
I am afraid matters have been complicated b 
the discovery that the diamond is a De Beer’s 
stone, undoubtedly stolen. Frank is in a tem- 
porary mess, but we shall be able to get him 
out of the difficulty somehow,’ 

Nina had uttered a low cry of pain at the 
beginning of this speech. She knew too well 
the danger, and, as Otto went on, her heart 
seemed almost to stand still within her. 

‘Oh, she gasped, ‘what is to be done? 
What shall we do? I must see Frank at once. 
Surely an explanation from us both should be 
Se ga to clear him?’ She rose as she 
spoke. 

‘My dear Nina; first of all we must do 
nothing rash. We shall no doubt be easily able 
to get Frank out of this trouble. The thing is, 
of course, absurd. He has been a little rash— 
as indeed we all have—that is all. For the 

resent you must leave everything to me. I 

on’t want to have your name dragged into 
the matter even for a day. If there is any 
serious trouble, you shall be consulted. Trust 
to me, and we shall make matters all right.’ 

By one pretext or another, Otto managed to 
keep his sister quiet, and to allay her worst 
fears, until two days after, by which time Frank 
had been sent for trial and was safely in 
prison. Nina had meanwhile fruitlessly endeav- 
oured to possess her soul in patience. When 
Otto had come in that evening and told her 
of the news. ‘Why was I not called in evi- 
dence,” she asked fiercely. ‘Surely I could 
have done something for Frank. You seem to 
me to take this matter—a matter of life and 
death—with very extraordinary coolness. I 
cannot imagine why you have not done more. 
You know Frank is as innocent as we are our- 
selves. We ought to have moved heaven and 
earth to save him this dreadful degradation. 
What—what can he think of me? I shall go 
to-morrow and see his solicitors and tell them 
the whole of the facts !’ 

Next morning, Nina read an account of the 
proceedings in the newspaper. It was plainly 
apparent, from the report of Otto’s evidence, 
that there was something very wrong going on. 
She taxed her brother with it. 

‘My dear Nina, be reasonable,’ he said. ‘Of 
course Frank has got into a desperate mess. I 
was not going to give myself away, because I 
happened to know, innocently, that he had an 
unregistered diamond for two or three days in 
his session. I have since found out that 
Freak hnew a good deal more of the origin of 
that diamond than I gave him credit for, and 
it was my plain duty to protect myself.’ 
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This was an absolute fabrication, and Nina 
more than half suspected it. 

‘But you were trying to make arrangements 
with Frank to prospect the very place the stone 
came from,’ aA the girl. 

‘I admit that, fully, 
‘But I never then suspected that the diamond 
was stolen. I imagined it was innocently come 
by. It was foolish, I admit, and I am not 
quite such an idiot, after giving the informa- 
tion I did, to own now that I was prepared to 

in for a speculation with Frank upon the 
idea of the diamond being an up-country one. 
Now, clearly understand me, not a word must 
be said upon this point, or you may involve 
me in just such a mess as Frank is in,’ 

Nina was fairly bewildered, and held her 
peace. Matters had taken such astounding 
turns. The diamond, it seemed after all, was 
a stolen one, and a De Beer’s stone to boot ; she 
knew not what to think, or where to turn for 
guidance and information. And yet, something 
must be done to help Frank. 

For the next few days, the girl moved about 
the house like a ghost, seldom speaking to her 
brother, except to give the barest replies to his 
scant remarks. 

Several times she was in a mind to go straight 
to Frank’s solicitor and tell her version of the 
whole affair. But then, again, there were many 
objections to such a course. She would be 
received with great suspicion, as an informer 
from an enemy's camp. After almost insuffer- 
able doubts and heartaches, Nina judged it best 
to wait until the day of trial, and then and 
there to give her version of the affair as she 
knew it. Surely the judge would give ear to 
a truthful and unprejudiced witness, anxious 
only to save an honest and cruelly misused 
man! Surely, surely Frank could and would 
be saved ! 

About a week before the trial, she was sub- 
peenaed as a witness on behalf of both prose- 
cution and defence, and finally, the day before 
the terrible day, Otto had a long interview 
with her upon the subject of her evidence. Her 
proof he himself had carefully prepared and 
corrected with the prosecuting solicitor ; excus- 
ing his sister upon the ground of ill-health and 
nervousness, but guaranteeing her evidence at 
the trial. He now impre upon her, with 
great solemnity and anxiety, the absolute 
necessity of her story coinciding precisely with 
his own. Nina listened in a stony silence and 
said almost nothing. Otto was not satisfied, 
and expressed himself so. 

‘Nina, he said sharply, ‘let us clearly under- 
stand one another. My tale is simple enough, 
and after what has occurred—the finding of a 
stolen diamond and not an innocent stone 
from up-country—I cannot conceal from myself 
that Frank must be guilty. You must see 
this yourself. Don’t get me into a mess, by 
any dangerous sympathies, or affections, or feel- 
ings of that sort. Be the sensible, good sister 
you always have been, and, whatever you do, 

careful; guard your tongue and brain in 
court, with the greatest watchfulness. Remem- 
ber, my reputation—your brother’s reputation 
—is at stake, as well as Frank’s!’ 
Nina dared not trust herself to say much. 


Otto calmly. 


Her soul sickened within her; but, for Frank’s 
sake, she must be careful. 
morrow was fully made up. She replied to 
Otto: ‘I shall tell my story as simply and 
shortly as possible. In spite of what you say, 
I know, and you must know, that Frank js 
perfectly innocent. 
matter, except seeing Frank with the diamond 
in his hand that night. You may be quite 
content. I shall not injure you in any way,’ 

Otto Staarbrucker was by no means satisfied 
with his sister’s answer, but it was the best he 
could get out of her. He could not prevent— 
it was too late now—her being called as a 
witness. Come what might, she was his sister 
and never would, never could, put him into 
danger. 

At last the time had come. Nina made her 
way, with much difficulty, to the witness-hox; 
steadily took her stand and was sworn. All 
Kimberley, as she knew, was looking intently 
and watching her every gesture. She had 
changed greatly in the last few weeks, and now 
looked, for her, thin and worn—almost ill, 
The usual warmth of her dark beauty was 
lacking. Only an ivory pallor was in her face; 
but her glorious eyes were firm, open and 
ieoeeainnlt and honesty and truth, men well 
might see, were in her glance. She looked 
once quickly at the two judges and the magis- 
trate sitting with them, and then her eyes met 
Frank’s, and for him a world of sympathy 
was in them. It did Frank good a he 
breathed more freely. Nina, at all events, was 
the Nina of old. 

The prosecuting advocate opened the girl’s 
evidence quietly, with the usual preliminaries. 
Then very gently he asked Nina if she was 
well acquainted with the prisoner. Her reply 
was, Yes, very well acquainted.’ 

‘I suppose,’ continued counsel, ‘I may even 
call him a friend of yours?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Nina, ‘a very t friend.’ 

‘Without penetrating unduly into your private 
affairs and sympathies, Miss Staarbrucker,’ went 
on the advocate, ‘I will ask you to tell the 
court shortly what you actually saw on the night 
in question—the night, I mean, when the 
diamond was first seen by yourself and your 
brother.’ 

Here was Nina’s opportunity, and she took 
advantage of it. She told plainly, yet graphic- 
ally, the story of that evening; she portrayed 
the amazed delight of Frank on the discovery 
of the stone, his free avowal of his find; the 
knife in his hand; the open crocodile on the 
table; the pebbles previously taken from the 
reptile’s stomach. She went on with her story 
with only such pauses as the taking of the 
judge’s notes —— Counsel, once or twice, 
attempted to pull her up; she was going much 
too fast and too far to please him; but the 
court allowed her to complete her narrative. 
She dealt with the next two days. Mr Farn- 
borough had kept the diamond, it was true. 
He was puzzled to know what to do with it. 
He had, finally, announced his intention of 
giving it up and declaring it, and he would 
undoubtedly have done so, but for his arrest. 
The stone might have been stolen, or it might 


not, but Mr Farnborough, as all his friends 
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| knew, was absolutely incapable of stealing dia- 
monds, or of buying diamonds, knowing them 
to be stolen. The stone came into his posses- 
sion in a perfectly innocent manner, as she 
could and did testify on oath. As for her 
prother’s suspicions, she could not answer for 
or understand them. For two days, he at all 
events had had none; she could not account for 
his sudden change. Spite of the judge’s cautions, 
she concluded a breathless little harangue—for 
she had let herself go completely now—by 
expressing her emphatic belief in Frank’s absolute 
innocence. 

She had finished, and in her now deathly 
pale beauty was leaving the box. There 
were no further a asked by counsel 
upon either side. Nina had said far too much 
for the one, and the advocate for the defence 
judged it wiser to leave such a runaway severely 
alone. Who knew in what direction she might 
turn next? He whispered regretfully to ‘his 
solicitor: ‘If we had got hold of that girl, b 
George! we might have done some wit 
her—with a martingale and double bit on.’ 

The senior judge, as Nina concluded, remarked 
blandly—for he had an eye for beauty—‘I am 
afraid we have allowed you a good deal too 
much latitude, Miss Staarbrucker, and a great 
deal of what you have told the court is quite 
inadmissible as evidence.’ 

As for Otto, he had stared with open mouth 
and fixed glare at his sister during her brief, 
episode. He now heaved a deep breath of 
relief, as he watched the judges. | 

‘Thank God!’ he said to himself savagely | 
under his breath, ‘she has overdone it, and 
spoilt her own game—the little fool !’ 

Nina moved to her seat and sat now faint 
and dejected, watching with feverish eyes for 
the 

The case for the prosecution was soon finished. 
Three witnesses, experts of well-known reputa- 
tion and unimpeachable character, testified to 
the fact that the stone was a De Beer’s stone, 
and by no possibility any other. Evidence was 
then put in proving conclusively that the 
diamond was unregistered. 

Counsel for the defence had but a poor case, 
but he made the best of it. He dwelt upon 
the unimpeachable reputation of the prisoner, 
of the utter improbability of his having stolen , 
the diamond, or bought it, knowing it to be 
stolen. There was not a particle of direct evi- 
dence upon these points. The evidence of ex- 
perts was never satisfactory. Their evidence in 
this case was mere matter of opinion. It was 
well known that the history of gold and gem 
finding exceeded in romance the wildest inspira- 
tions of novelists. The finding of the first 
diamond in South Africa was a case very much 
in point. Why should not the diamond have 
come from the Mahalapsi River with the other 
gravel in the belly of the dead crocodile? Mr 
Farnborough’s friend, Mr Kentburn, would 
prove beyond doubt that he had brought the 
mummified crocodile from the Mahalapsi River, 
where he had picked it up. The greatest 
offence that could by any possibility be brought 
home to his client was that he had this stone 
in his possession for two days without declar- 


_assemblage flock 


ing it! That was an act of sheer inadvertence. 


The stone was not a Griqualand West stone, 
and it was a puzzling matter, with a young 
and inexperienced man, to know quite what to 
do with it. If the stone were, as he, counsel, 
contended, not a stone from the Cape districts 
at all, it was an arguable question whether the 
court had any rights or jurisdiction in this case 
whatever. Would it be contended that a 
person coming to South Africa, innocently, 
with a Brazilian or an Indian diamond in his 
possession, could be hauled off to prison, and 
thereafter sentenced for unlawful possession ? 
Such a contention would be monstrous! The 
~~ diamond industry had in South Africa 
ar too much power already—many men 
thought. Let them be careful in further stretch- 
ing or adding to those powers—powers that 
reminded unbiassed people more of the worst 
days of the Star Chamber or the Inquisition, 
than of a modern community. Had the prisoner 
attempted to conceal the diamond? On the 
contrary, he had shown it eagerly to Mr 
Staarbrucker and his sister immediately he 
had found it. That was not the act of a 
guilty man! 

These, and many other arguments, were 
employed by the defending advocate in a 
powerful and almost convincing speech. There 
were weak points, undoubtedly—fatally weak, 
many of the spectators thought them. These 
were avoided, or lightly skated over with con- 
summate art. The advocate closed his speech 
by a touching appeal that a young, upright, and 
promising career might not be wrecked upon 
the vaguest of circumstantial evidence. 

The speech was over; all the witnesses had 
been called ; the speeches concluded, The after- 
noon was wearing on apace, and the court 
was accordingly adjourned; the prisoner was 
put back into jail again, and the crowded 

d into the outer air, to discuss 
hotly throughout the rest of the evening the 
many points of this singular and absorbing 
case. 


JUMPING BEANS. 
By G. Nurratt, B.Sc. 


A NEw botanical curiosity of a very interesting 
and unique character has lately been brought 
into notice in England under the name of ‘A 
Jumping Bean.’ This so-called ‘bean, when 
placed on a flat surface, hops continually up 
and down, and moves by a series of jerks for 
considerable distances. There is apparently no 
end or limit to these movements. Given a 
certain warmth, and a certain amount of sun- 
light, these curious little objects will perform 
with unceasing and untiring activity for months 
together. 

Each bean is about the size of a cherry-stone, 
and of a somewhat peculiar shape. we 
imagine an orange cut into three equal and 
similar pieces, we have in each piece a fair 
representation, though on a greatly enlarged 
scale, of a ‘jumping bean.’ Each bean has 
three sides ; one, convexly curved, corresponding 
to the rind of the orange piece, and charac- 
terised by a smooth, dark-brown surface; the 
other two are flat surfaces of a pale straw 
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colour, the ridge in which they meet being /a moth of the same order as the one in 


broken by an elliptical yellowish 
may, somewhat fancifully perhaps, term the 
convex side, which is much the largest of the 
three, the ‘back’ of the bean. It is apparent] 
a matter of indifference to the bean on whic 


mark. One! question, and this, too, has been shown to be 


eveloped in situ from eggs laid months before 
in the apple blossom. 

But, of course, in neither of these instances js 
there any resulting movement, and, after all, it 


side it lies. It will hop and jump equally is their jumping which invests these seed. 


well on its back as on cither of the two flat 
surfaces. 

These beans were first introduced to the 
notice of the Royal Botanical Society in Novem- 
ber 1894, and afterwards a number of them 
were exhibited and sold at the late Indian 
Exhibition, Earlscourt, where their antics pro- 
voked much interest and amusement. Indeed, a 
large metal tray covered with brown beans, all 
dancing as if endowed with life, is an unusual 
and surprising sight. It may be interesting to 
some to know that the small case of beans 
brought over to the exhibition was insured for 
sixty pounds. Although they appear to be new 
to England, they seem to have been sold as a 
novelty in the Southern States of North 
America for some little time past. 

The jumping beans are really the seed-vessels 
of a Mexican tree, a tree said to be peculiar to 
that part of the world. It is stated that this 
tree has each fruit made up of three carpels, 
which at first are adherent, the fruit then being 


about the size of a nut and rounded like an! 


orange. As it matures, however, the carpels 
— asunder and are dispersed singly. Although 
all three carpels are of similar appearance, it is 
asserted, correctly or not, that only one of the 
three is a jumping bean. 

If one of the beans be cut in half to investi- 
gate the cause of the movement, it is found 
to be a hollow shell with a _ light-brown 
membranous lining, containing a yellowish- 
white grub, about Talf an inch in length. The 
grub is made up of some eleven or twelve seg- 
ments, and is further furnished with sixteen 
legs. It is evidently the initiator of the move- 
ments, and proves to be the larva of a moth, 
known as Carpoca saltitans. How the larva 
became enclosed does not appear at first sight, 
for there is not the slightest sign of any hole 
or puncture in the smooth shining brown sur- 
face of the bean. ‘Che only possible explanation 
is, that the moth chose the flower of this 
particular tree in which to deposit its eggs, 
and carefully laid them inside the young carpels 
before the flower withered and the seeds 
matured. While the carpels were increasing in 
size after the fertilisation and subsequent fading 
of the flower, the eggs hatched, and the grub 
— within the seed-vessel, and found 
food for life and growth in the provision the 
lant had there made for its own offspring. 
Ihe voraciousness of the prisoner would account 
for the absolute emptiness of the bean shell 
when opened later in the season. 

Something similar to this occurs in the case 
of a certain night-fly, Pronwba Yuccasella, which 
we its eggs in the seed-case of the young 

ucca flowers, so that the larve, when develop- 
ing, may eat and thrive upon the immature 
seeds. 

Again, we often find that an apple, apparently 
sound and whole on the outside, Nn a 
grub at the core—the larva of the codlin moth, 


vessels with such peculiar interest. The motion 
possesses certain interesting characteristics. If 
a bean is disturbed by being moved or shaken, 
it will remain quiescent for a few moments, as 
if recovering from a shock; but soon a slight 
movement may be perceived, and this is fol- 
lowed up immediately by a series of jerks up- 
wards and onwards. Then a short pause ensues, 
as if the ‘bean were gathering strength for a 
fresh effort, which results in another series of, 
perhaps, even still more vigorous jumps. Dur. 
ing a jump a bean may turn completely over 
from a side on to its back, and during a second 
again from its back on to a side. ft is most 
amusing to watch a succession of these somer- 
saults. When very vigorous, a bean may leap 
a couple of inches into the air, and even a 
comparatively sluggish one traversed by little 
jerks more than half a yard in half an how. 

he distances which a bean can travel during 
several months must therefore be very consider- 
able. For the movements to be continued with 
any degree of energy, it is necessary to keep 
the beans in a warm, light place, and to expose 
them to direct sunlight for some little time 
every day. As winter approaches and _ the 
temperature grows colder, the beans become more 
sluggish. This points to a tropical or semi- 
tropical habitat ; but energy may be restored by 
holding them in a warm hand, or placing them 
on a warm plate. When in the hand a curious 
pulsation may be distinctly felt, even when 
there is no actual movement. Extremes of heat 
and cold have a pernicious effect upon the 
worm and eventually kill it. 

It is not easy to explain in what way the 
grub effects these movements. A circular issued 
at the Indian Exhibition, setting forth the 
marvellous nature of the beans, asserted: ‘The 
movement of the bean is fascinating, it contra- 
dicts the law of gravitation, for while seated 
in its own house, it can move both itself and 
its house miles away.’ This statement, of course, 
must be received with a very considerable grain 
of scientific salt. Probably each jerk or jump 
is occasioned by the worm drawing itself  to- 
gether, and then suddenly elongating and press- 


ging with either its head or its tail on the walls 


of its na The internal cavity of the bean is 
considerably larger than the grub within, and 
affords ample room for any such movement. In 
the same way, a man standing in a light wooden 
cage could lift the cage off the ground by jump- 
ing up and striking the roof with his hands or 
head. According to the point struck on the 
shell, so would be the direction of the jump. 
If this hypothesis be true, it would explain the 
movement without any violation of the great 
principle of gravitation, or yet of Newton’s law 
that action and reaction are equal and — 
The grub would obtain the momentum for the 
spring by pressing first on the floor of its cell. 
It is, however, very difficult to verify any 
hypothesis on the matter, for should the bean 
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be opened for examination, the worm no longer 
attempts to produce movement. Indeed, if only 
a slight opening is made, the worm immediately 
betakes itself to the task of filling it up again 
with a fine silky web, and not until it has 
completed this work, does it resume its 
jumping. 

But if the method of the movement is some- 
what obscure, the reason of it—the object to be 
attained by it—is still more so. It has been 
suggested that the worm instinctively sets out 
on its travels in order that it may escape from 
any enemies that may be lurking about the 
lace of its birth. This supposition, however, 
is open to one great objection. The dark-brown 
beans, if lying quietly on the ground, might 
escape the notice of birds on the lookout for 
food 3 but this can be no longer possible when 
they indulge in active movement, for the 
continuous hopping must be the very thing 
to attract the observation of inimical species. 
The shell protects its occupant to a certain 
extent, but it is scarcely hard enough to 
resist a determined attack by the larger kinds 
of birds. An alternative supposition suggests 
itself. Is it possible that the movement may 
be due [to the same instinct that, in the 
vegetable kingdom, leads the parent plant to 
make often such elaborate arrangements for the 
scattering of its progeny, as, for instance, by 
wings attached to the seeds—that same instinct 
which, in the higher animals, leads their young 
to adventure themselves in fresh districts or 
countries—the instinct, in fact, that foresees and 
combats the terrible evil of overcrowding, and 
by increasing the area of distribution promotes 
the propagation of the species? Until, however, 
we ae more of the environment in which 
the bean is produced, and more, especially, of 
the life and habits of the animals—birds, beasts, 
and reptiles—which co-exist with it, we can but 
speculate idly on the probable idea that Nature 
has worked out in producing this curious 
‘jumping bean.’ 


MR SOWERBY’S PLOT. 
CHAPTER IIl.—THE WEDDING DAY. 


As Aunt Bridget had already been written to, 
it was thought better that Clare should pay the 
promised visit ; and indeed the poor girl was in 
such wretched spirits that she looked forward 
to the solitude of Ballykilbeg as a relief. She 
cared nothing about her trousseau; for the 
more she thought of her marriage, the more 
she shrank from it. And another advantage of 
going to Ireland was that she would be out of 
the way of Mr Sowerby’s visits. 

Aunt Bridget received her grand-niece with 
little show of affection, but a good deal of the 
reality. She was a spare old lady, with a skin 
like satin, and small curls of white lair at her 
temples. In manner she was brusque ; but her 
bright dark eyes could be very soft and tender. 

Claribel had not been long at Ballykilbeg 
before she made up her mind to tell her aunt 
the truth about the approaching marriage. She 
did not, however, disclose any of her father’s 
secrets, but merely intimated that it was very 


much for her father’s interest that she should 
marry Mr Sowerby. 

‘Sowerby !’ the old lady, looking 
> with a start as the name passed her niece’s 
ips. 

‘Do you know him, auntie?’ 

‘Me? No, child. How should I know any 
London gentleman? I heard of a person of 
that name not long ago—that’s all—And you 
don’t like him very much? He is older than 
you, you say? That wouldn’t signify if you 
really cared for him. Well, well! You have 
been a good daughter, Clare; though per- 


haps ’—— 
Alas! Clare knew very well that her aunt 
was going to have said what she had said to 


herself more than once lately—that she had 
made a mistake—that she had been wrong to 
make the promise she did. 

‘You’ve given your word,’ said Miss O’Feely, 
after some reflection ; ‘and you tell me this Mr 
Sowerby has performed his part of the bargain, 
so you can’t in honour draw back; and there’s 
no more to be said. Let us hope it will turn 
out better than we expect.’ And with this very 
feeble attempt at consolation, Aunt Bridget rose 
hastily and left the room. 

Next day brought Claribel letters, one from 
‘her mother, and one from her future husband. 
Somewhat to her surprise, Aunt Bridget asked 
whether she might see the one from Mr Sowerby. 
'*T know there are no love secrets between you, 
|my dear; and I want to find out what your 
| Mr Sowerby is like: one can often form a very 
sm opinion of a man’s disposition from his 
etters,’ she added, with a sagacious nod. 

As there was nothing of ,importance in the 
| epistle, Clare handed it over for inspection at 
once, and did not think about it again till she 
| sat down next day to answer it, when, after 
hunting in vain for a few minutes, she remem- 
bered what she had done, and got it back from 
her aunt. 

Another letter followed in two or three days’ 
time, and this also Aunt Bridget expressed a 
wish to see. The old lady’s innocent curiosity 
was gratified; the letter was returned to its 
owner, answered, and thrust away somewhere 
with its predecessor. Other letters came, but 
these Aunt Bridget did not care to look at. 

Clare had delayed as long as possible her 
preparations for leaving Ballykilbeg, and was 
greatly cheered when, on the very eve of her 

eparture, Miss O’Feely announced that she 
would accompany her niece to London, and be 
present at the marriage ceremony. 

you really, Aunt Bridget?’ ‘exclaimed 
the girl. 

‘Yes; and I may bring you a wedding gift 
such as you don’t said the old = 

This speech had reference to some talk that 
had passed between the two as to what form 
Miss O’Feely’s wedding gift to her niece was 
to take; but Clare, who had a child’s simple 
faith in her aunt’s resourcefulness, chose to con- 
strue it as a sort of hint that Aunt Bridget 
might help her in some way to a from 
her impending fate. To this idea, however, 
Miss O’Feely would give no direct encourage- 
ment ; she either ignored her niece’s questions, 
or gave them an equivocal reply. 
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The two ladies left Ballykilbeg, and travelled 
ther as far as Live There Miss 
O’Feely left her niece, saying that she had 
some business to attend to in that town, but 
would follow her to London, and certainly 
arrive in time for the mig oy. 

The 7th of September, the day fixed for the 
ceremony, happened to be a Tuesday. Claribel 
had reached home on the preceding Friday ; and 
she expected that her aunt would make her 
appearance next day. Saturday came and went, 
however, Sunday also, and Monday, yet Aunt 
Bridget neither came in person, nor wrote, nor 
sent so much as a telegram to explain her 
absence. There was one hope left. Miss 
O’Feely might travel by night, and arrive in 
the morning in time—in time for what? To 
i gee the ceremony? What good would that 

Clare burst into tears—a very little made 
the r girl ery now—partly because her 
aunt el not come, partly because she could 
not give the slightest reason for the hope that 
she was now forced to abandon. 

Tuesday morning dawned, fair and clear, 
but it brought no Aunt Bridget. The bridal 

rty set out for the church ; and surely never 

id a whiter face than Clare’s appear under a 
crown of orange blossoms. Mr Sowerby was 
there, of course; and Mr Buddicombe thought 
that he must be an older man than he had 
always supposed him to be: his hair looked as 
if it were not alogether innocent of dye. There 
were not many invited guests; for the bride 
had insisted on a semi-private ceremony; yet 
there was a fair sprinkling of people in front 
of the altar. 

While the clergyman was putting on his 
surplice, Mr Buddicombe took his future son- 
in-law into the empty choir-vestry, and said in 
a hoarse whisper: ‘That bill—have you got it 
about you?’ 

‘Yes; of course.’ 

‘Let me see it’ 

‘Let you tear it up, you mean? Certainly, 
after the wedding, my dear sir.’ 

‘How am I to know that you will keep 
faith with me, then? 

‘Because I shall then be your son-in-law. 
If I give you the bill now, there is nothing 
to prevent your charming daughter and you 
from walking out of the church and leaving 
me. 

The banker und his teeth in silent i 
and pointed ibs door that led to the ih, 
Mr Sowerby bowed, and passed through it, 
still smiling. 

The Rector, a white-haired, smooth-shaven, 
pink-faced gentleman, who looked like an 
elderly cherub, was already at the altar. The 
bride and bridegroom fell into their places, 
and the service began. 

The bridegroom had ‘plighted his troth,’ and 
the bride was about to repeat, with trembling 
lips, the corresponding words for her part, when 
a commotion was heard at the other end of the 
church, and a small female figure was seen 
hurrying up the middle aisle. Two commonplace- 
looking men had followed her into the church, 
but slipped into a pew near the door, and 
showed no signs of coming nearer. 


‘Stop! stop!’ cried Aunt Bridget (for it was 
no other) when she arrived at the altar steps. 

‘What is this unseemly disturbance?’ de. 
manded the Rector, his red face becoming yet 
redder as he spoke. 

Miss O’Feely id no attention to him, 
but beckoning to the two men who had followed 
her into the church, and now came slowly for. 
ward, pointed with her parasol to the bridegroom 
and said, ‘That is the man 

‘I don’t like arrestin’ anybody in church, 
said one of the men. ‘It’s not been in m 
experience, and I’m not sure if it’s me 
We’ll wait for the gentleman outside’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you hold a 
warrant for this person’s arrest?’ cried the 
Rector, pointing to the bridegroom. 

‘We i. sir, if his name happens to be George 
Sowerby,’ said the man. 

The clergyman glanced at the name written 
on a sli oF paper he held in his Prayer-book, 
closed the book, and without a word, marched 
off into the vestry by a side-door. 

The two men moved up behind Sowerby. 

‘I don’t know what you mean!’ cried the 
bridegroom, in a blaze of fury. ‘I know noth- 
ing about any summons. In any case, the mar- 
riage must go on.—Call back that fool of a 

rson,’ he said savagely. ‘Tell him that it is 

is duty to go on with the ceremony ; and if 
he refuses to do his duty, it will be the worse 
for him.’ 

Nobody seemed inclined to execute this com- 
mand ; and Sowerby, from his place at the altar 
rails, could see the Rector in the act of throwing 
off his surplice. 

With a cry of rage, the disappointed man 
dropped Claribel’s hand, and rushed into the 
vestry. In another moment the two detectives 
had followed him ; and then some one shut the 
vestry door. Claribel never saw George Sow- 
erby again. 

Meanwhile, two other persons had entered the 
church. One was Mr Alfred Moulton, late 
editor of Financial Echoes; the other, a tall 
in widow’s dress, wearing crape 
veil, 

‘I don’t understand how all this has come 
about, Bridget,’ said Mr Buddicombe ; ‘but if 
you have saved my daughter from marrying 
that man, may God bless you!’ 

‘Humph !’ grunted Miss O’Feely, with a look 
of contempt, which the banker felt like a 
blow. 

‘Tell me who the prosecutor is, said Mr 
Buddicombe as they passed out of the church. 
She pointed to Alfred Moulton ; and Mr Buddi- 
combe drew him aside. He was anxious about 
the bill of exchange which was still in 
Sowerby’s possession; and Mr Moulton advised 
him at once to see the chief commissioner of 
— and explain that no value had_ ever 

en given for the bill. The banker took this 
advice ; and though he could not recover the 
document, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he would never be called upon to pay for it. 
The bill became the permanent property of the 
police department, and is never Fike! y to again 
change hands. 

On the way home from church, Miss O’Feely 
explained how she had been able to intervene 
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so decisively at the last moment. One of her 
old friends, a Mrs Fisher, who had been recently 
left a widow, was in very straitened circum- 
stances through the rapacity of a money-lender 
named Sowerby, whom Miss O’Feely had little 
difficulty in identifying as her niece’s intended 
husband. As the result of her visit to England, 
Miss O’Feely discovered that Sowerby was a 
rp rascal than had been supposed. He 
man, 
the two thousand pounds for which his client 
Fisher, the widow’s late husband, had been 
insured. It happened that Mr Moulton, late pro- 
rietor of Financial Echoes, had been an intimate 
riend of Mr Fisher. Mr Moulton had taken the 
two ladies to a lawyer, by whose investigations a 
forgery was discovered. A warrant was applied 
for on the day before the wedding, but Sowerby 
had oer His intention, no doubt, had 
been to leave England as soon as he had secured 
his bride, and then force his father-in-law to 
give him an allowance by threatening to discount 
the bill of exchange. This plan would have 
succeeded, had it not been that Miss O’Feely was 
able to give Mr Moulton the all-important 


morning. She made a mistake, however, with 
rd to the hour—a mistake which luckily 
did not prove fatal. 

Miss O’Feely made a_ prolonged stay in 
London. She soon learned from Claribel some 
interesting facts concerning a certain Bernardo 
Rolfini, Professor of Music, and she expressed 
a wish to know that young man. He was 
introduced to her at a concert one afternoon, 
and impressed the old lady so favourably, that 
she actually gave him an invitation to Bally- 
kilbeg. And when one remembers that the 
whole family—including Mr Buddicombe—look 
on Miss O’Feely as Clare’s preserver, and as one 
entitled to dispose of her with a more than 
paternal authority, one feels certain that Rolfini 
—‘a very honest fellow, though an Italian, as 
Aunt Bridget puts it—has some solid founda- 
tion for the glorious cloud-built castle in which 
he is now living. 


GERSOPPA FALLS. 


TuEsE, the most famous falls in India, are 
situated on the Siruvatti (or Sharavati) River, 
which at that part of its course forms the 
boundary between the north-west corner of 
the native state of Mysore and the Bombay 
Presidency. The source of the river is in 
Mysore, half-way up Koda Chadri, a hill about 
five thousand feet high, near the famous old 
town of Nuggur, once the seat of the Rajahs 
of Mysore, where are still to be seen the ruins 
of an old fort and palace, and the walls of the 
town, eight miles in circumference. 

The natives have a legend that the god 
Rama shot an arrow from his bow on to Koda 
Chadri, and that the river sprang from the 
spot where the arrow fell, and hence the name 
Siruvatti or ‘arrow-born.’ From its source the 
tiver flows north for nearly thirty miles through 
the heart of the Western Ghauts, and then 


d by a clever forgery to lay hold of | 


information that George Sowerby would be_ 
found at a certain church in Kensington next 


turns west and flows down through the jungles 
of North Canara to the Indian Ocean—another 
thirty miles. Shortly after taking the bend 
westwards there comes the fall, which, on 
account of its height, is worthy of being 
|reckoned amongst the great waterfalls of the 
‘world, Here, at one leap, the river falls eight 
hundred and thirty feet ; and as, at the brink, 
it is about four hundred yards wide, there are 
few, if any, falls in the world to match it. 

During the dry weather the river comes over 
in four separate falls, but in the height of the 
monsoon these become one, and as at that 
time the water is nearly thirty feet deep, the 
sight must be truly one of the world’s wonders. 
It has been calculated that in flood-time more 
horse-power is developed by the Gersoppa Falls 
than by Niagara. This of course is from the 
much greater height of Gersoppa, eight hundred 
and thirty feet against about one hundred and 
sixty feet of Niagara, although the Niagara 
Falls are much wider and vaster in volume. 
The Kaieteur Falls of the Essequibo in British 
Guiana are seven hundred and forty-one feet 
sheer and eighty-eight more of sloping cataract, 
but the river there is only one hundred yards 
wide. At the Victoria Falls, the Zambesi, one 
thousand yards wide, falls into an abyss four 
hundred feet dee 

A friend and | visited the falls in the end of 
September, about a month after the close of the 
monsoon, when there were four falls with plenty 
of water in them. The dry weather is the 
best for the sight-seer, as, during the monsoon, 
the rain is so heavy and continuous that there 
would not be much pleasure in going then, 
although doubtless the sight would be grander 
and more awe-inspiring. The drainage area above 
the falls is seven hundred and fifty square miles, 
and the average yearly rainfall over this tract 
is two hundred and twenty inches, nearly the 
whole of which falls in the three monsoon 


months, June, July, August; so it can be 
imagined what an enormous body of water 


comes down the river in these months. There 
is a bungalow for the use of visitors on the 
Bombay side of the river, about a hundred 
ards away from the falls, built on the very 
eae of the precipice overhanging the gorge 
through which the river flows after taking the 
leap. So close to the edge is it that one 
could jump from the veranda sheer into the 
bed of the river nearly a thousand feet below. 

The four falls are called ‘The Rajah, ‘The 
Roarer, ‘The Rocket,’ and ‘La Dame Blanche.’ 
The ‘Rajah’ and ‘Roarer’ fall into a horseshoe- 
shaped cavern, while the ‘Rocket’ and ‘La 
Dame Blanche’ come over where the precipice 
is at right angles to the flow of the river, and 
are very beautiful falls. The ‘Rajah’ comes 
over with a rush, shoots clear out from the 
rock, and falls one unbroken column of water 
the whole eight hundred and thirty feet. The 
‘Roarer’ comes rushing at an angle of sixty 
degrees down a huge furrow in the rock for 
one hundred and fifty feet, making a tremen- 
dous noise, then shoots right out into the middle 
of the horseshoe, and mingles its waters with 
those of the ‘Rajah’ about half-way down. The 
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‘Rocket’ falls about two hundred feet in sheer} milk and a chicken, to be had from the above- 
descent on to a huge knob of rock, where it is| mentioned native. Everything else must be 
dashed into spray, which falls in beautiful) carried with you. 
smoky rings, supposed to resemble the sinas | For a good many years there was great uncer- 
formed by the bursting of rockets. ‘La Dame tainty about the height of the falls, but the ques. 
Blanche, which my friend and I thought the tion was finally set at rest by two naval lieuten- 
most beautiful, resembles a snow-white muslin | ants who plumbed them in 1857. The modus 
veil falling in graceful folds, and clothing the | operandi was as follows: Their ship being off the 
black precipice from head to foot. | coast near the mouth of the river, they vot a 
From the bungalow a fine view is got of the | cable transported to the falls, and stretched it 
‘Rocket’? and ‘La Dame Blanche,” and when across the horseshoe—a distance of seventy-four 
the setting sun lights up these falls and | yards. Having seen that the cable was properly 
forms numerous rainbows in the spray, it secured at both ends, they got a cage fixed on, 
makes an indescribably beautiful scene. Here and one of them got into it and was hauled 
one is alone with Nature, not a house or patch out until he was in the centre. From the 
of cultivation anywhere. In front is the river, | cage he let‘down a sounding line with a buo 
and all around are the mountains and primeval attached to the end of it, and found the dal 
forests, while the ceaseless roar of the waterfall to the surface of the water to be eight hundred 
adds a grandeur and solemnity not easily and thirty feet. After satisfactorily accom- 
described. -plishing this feat, they proceeded to the foot 
Near where the ‘ Rajah’ goes over is a pro- of the falls, and constructed a ratt so as to 
jecting rock called the Rajah’s Rock, so named’ plumb the pools, which they did, and found 
because one of the Rajahs of Nuggur tried to the greatest depth to be one hundred and 
build a small pagoda on it, but, before being | thirty-two feet. This was done near the end 
finished, it was washed away. The cutting in the of the dry weather, when there was very little 
rock for the foundations is still visible. To any water in the river, and they were able to 
one who has a good head, a fine view of the horse- temporarily divert the ‘Rajah’ and ‘Roarer’ 
shoe cavern can be had from this rock. The, into the ‘Rocket, without doing which it 
plan is to lie down on your stomach, crawl to| would have been impossible to plumb the 
the edge, and look over, when you can see, horseshoe pool—the deepest one—satisfactorily, 
straight down into the pool where the waters | About a mile from the bungalow is a hill 
are boiling and seething nearly a thousand , called Nishani Goodda or Cairn Hill, from the 
feet below. I took a few large stones to the, top of which a magnificent view of the sur- 
edge and dropped them over, but they were rounding country is got. To the east lie the 


lost to view long before they reached the ‘tablelands of the Deccan and Mysore, the flat 


bottom. It was quite an appreciable time after ee broken here and there by an occasional 
my losing sight of them betore I observed the hill. North and south stretches the chain of 
faint splash they made near the edge of the the Ghauts, rising peak after peak as far as 
1. |the eye can see (Koda Chadri, where the 
In order to get to the foot of the falls it is Siruvatti rises, being very conspicuous); while 
necessary to cross the river to the Mysore side, to the west one looks down on the lowlands 
as there is no possibility of getting down on of jungle-covered Canara, with glimpses of the 
the Bombay side. About half a mile above river here and there, and beyond them gleams 
the falls there is a canoe, dug out of the, the Indian Ocean. 
trunk of a tree, which belongs to the native | The bungalow book in which visitors inscribe 
who looks after the bungalow, and ferries | their names is very interesting reading. The 
people across. A path has been made to enable records go back to 1840, and many travellers 
visitors to get to the foot of the falls, and have written a record of what they did when 
many fine views of all four are got while, there; while a few, inspired by the scene, have 
descending. The first half of the way down , expressed their feelings in poetry, some of it 
is fairly easy, but after that the track is a| well worth copying and preserving by any one 
succession of steps down great boulders and, who has seen the falls. 
of rock, as as 
ice by the constant spray. Ere my friend and 
I reached the wonedin gon were soaking wet, and A STUDY IN RAGS. 
realised when too late that we should have; He was bawling his wares at the full stretch 
left the greater part of our clothes benind us. | of a thin, reedy voice. The sounds he emitted 
By going to the bottom a much better idea of | were unintelligible to the ‘uneducated ;’ but he 
the immense height of the falls is got, and’ must needs shout his best, if he wished to 
the climb wp again helps still more to make | th 
one realise it. From the bungalow the largest —— ae ae above the roar 0 os 
rocks in the bed of the river looked like | Clamorous multitude, which spread out in 
sheep ; but we found them to be huge boulders, ; billowy undulations to right and left, and over- 
ten and twelve feet high and about twenty | flowed into the numberless courts and alleys, 
feet across. ,and gulfs and bays, with which the main line 
The falls seem to have become known =| of thoroughfare was indented. 


Europeans about 1840, but were very seldom| A battered hulk adrift on the waters, the 
visited in those days. Even now the number sport of winds and waves. A wastrel on the 
of visitors is small, as the nearest railway is | great sea of life. A bit of human wreckage 
eighty miles off, and there is no way of pro-| carried hither and thither upon the yeasty tide 
curing supplies with the exception of a little, of humanity; now hurried towards the breakers 
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by the rising storm of prejudice, now flung 
into the boiling ocean-depths by a hurricane of 
angry passions. 


Backward and forward, 
And to and fro, 
Flotsain and jetsam, 
They come and go. 


“He had been borne right across Europe by the | 


reason of his race. He grew up with them, 
they remained with him, and now he cannot 
rid himself of their company if he would, and 

rhaps would not if he could, since ’tis strange, 
tis passing strange to what base uses we may 
grow accustomed. 

David’s brethren have no fastidious scruples 
about cleanliness. They buy his cream cheese 
without winking, drop it into the family hold- 


current of events, and when I saw him, was all, where the haddocks and vegetables are 
aying cream- cheese in the middle of the already reposing, and where the fowl, the 
Judenmarkt in the chief city of the world. | ‘bolas, and big loaf of rye-bread will presently 
But to get so far from his original moorings in join them, 

the little town on the banks of the Vistula,! David is a tall, shambling, sickly-looking 
had taken ‘a monstrous cautle’ out of his life. man, with a heavy crop of rough, tangled hair, 
| Persecution had driven his family thence when iron-gray in colour, and worn rather long; a 


he was little more than a child. They fled | 
northward to Riga. This was the beginning of | 
sorrows. From the date of the migration to 
Riga count forty and six years; this brings us. 
to 1892, the year in which David Lipsitski first | 
landed in England. 

The long outstretching hand of Time has , 
dealt hardly, even brutally, with this poor 
| waif of the Judenstrasse and the Ghetto. | 
David has lost three of his front teeth and the | 
lobe of his right ear; he is also minus a 
‘finger on the right hand. Jew-baiting was 
counted legitimate sport in many of the. 
Christian towns where Lipsitski sought a refuge | 


dow’t-kick-me expression in his thin, feeble face ; 
and in his eyes, which are large, and lustrous 
at fifty-nine, one sees a glimmer which throws 
a faint ray of light upon his complex character 
and over his checkered career. There is greed, 


| perhaps craftiness, in the eyes, but there is 


entreaty also. The man’s eyes are at once avid 
and beseeching. I notice that he never smiles. 
The mob thickens round him; rough market 
compliments are exchanged, rude practical jokes 
are played by irrepressible youths from Polly 
Nathan’s, quarrels are fought out by strength 
of lung or strength of arm. Domestic incidents 
are never wanting to enliven the scene, for the 


poor Jew lives much in the open air; there 
are ‘battles royal’ between the sexes—the 
eternal feminine is very much in evidence in 
the market-place—but through all the tumult 
and turmoil David remains unmoved. Is the 
man really wooden? Has he no blood in his 
veins? No heart to feel, no nerves to tingle? 
| losing money, losing health. | Not at all. He is merely a foreign Jew, who 
In 1889 he was drifting about the Baltic | by many a painful lesson has learnt not to 
rovinces, eventually finding an asylum in meddle in other folks’ business, not to give the 
amburg, where he had been located for some | enemy @ chance by showing on which side his 
time during the war of 1870, when he was in | sympathies are enlisted or his interests menaced. 
funds; but time and chance proving unpropi- | He calls ‘cream cheese,’ regardless of disturb- 
‘tious, he came over to England with a cattle- ances at his elbow, or the pranks of noisy 
| boat, aud finally ‘brought up’ in ‘the Lane’— youth in a crowd. 
| Middlesex Street, Aldgate, alee I found him. A ragged coat, with a superabundance of 
His stock-in-trade consisted only of a few grease adhering to it, is not an uncommon 
/ eam cheeses; unprotected from contact with sight in ‘the Lane ;’ but David’s garment must 
| gtimy hands save and except for the wretched have been a wonder to beholders. How it held 
| little scrap of paper torn from some coffee-house on him was not far from a miracle. He had 
news-sheet, ai wrapped round the dainty deli- | worn it constantly—at night as well as by day— 
cacies by the dirty fingers of the vendor him- for months together; and it was twelve years, 
self. They were exposed for sale in a fancy gone last Purim, since he bought it of a dealer 
soap-box which, like the man who carried it, | whose shop was near the synagogue in the 
had seen service—hard service, which had left! Muiderstraat at Amsterdam. ‘It was a good 
its mark behind it. coat, he said. The coat had certainly been 
David could not, by any stretch of charity a very good one once = a time. Now, 
and without abuse of custom, be called clean. it was a coat no longer, but simply a dirty 
Sober, he was. Honest, as the world goes. | agglomeration of greasy rags. That David 
Truthful, perhaps; but clean? No, David was divested himself of it at sleeping time, | 
/not clean. Neither in clothing nor in person, do not believe; since, had he succeeded in 
| was he clean. But whose was the blame? The | getting out of it, he could never have got into 
/man was a true child of the Ghetto. He had it again. But how to get out of it would have 
| been badgered and baited and bullied through life. puzzled any ‘Christom’ man. The problem 
The sole of his foot had seldom been allowed | could only be solved by a descendant of Shem 
to rest in any place where it had lighted.; with a genius for patient persuasion. David 
Kicks and curses had been his portion through , expected a new coat would be coming to him 
the years when the nerves are most sensi- at the fast of the Atonement. ‘It had been 
tive and the mind receives its deepest impres-| promised,’ he said. I hope he got it, for no 
sions, Squalor and misery were his birthright. | man in the Judenmarkt stood in worse need of 
Filth and foulness he was condemned to by | an overall than David Lipsitski. But I should 


aud desired to make a home. The last Con- 
tinental city in which the poor Jew had a- 
settlement was Elberfeld in the Rhineland. This | 
was ten years back, He buried his wife there, | 
and lost his business; went to Amsterdam, to | 
Bremen, always the mock of Fortune, and ever 


scourged by the hand of Fate; losing heart, | 
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like to know this. Did he pull off that coat 
. many summers, or did the coat drop off 

im ? 

David’s head was covered with that very un- 
picturesque article of male attire known as a 
‘Whitechapel bowler, and round the too narrow 
brim was an unmistakable accumulation which 
told its own story of hard wear and long usage. 
The ‘bowler’ did not. improve the ensemble. 
It destroyed the harmony. Between David's 
clothes and David’s self, there existed a subtle 
spiritual affinity; each was affiliated to the 
other. Nothing was discordant but the ‘bowler,’ 
That pale Jewish face, with the long flowing 
beard and aquiline nose, should have been sur- 
mounted by nothing less than a cap of black 
sheepskin ; and twenty years old at the least. 

hat a story the man could tell, had he a 
tongue to speak! but he is dumb, inarticulate. 
His English is a negligible quantity, while his 
timidity and suspicion have become ingrained. 
Pushing my way through the thronging multi- 
tude, in the direction of Aldgate, I could yet 
distinguish above the hubbub and confusion of 
the market, the thin, weak voice of David 
Lipsitski, shouting with mechanical iteration : 
‘Der Rahmkiise, rahmkiise; sonice, sonice, two- 
penny, twopenny.’ 


A FAMOUS FOUNDRY. 


Tue end of Soho foundry, the famous works 
of Boulton and Watt, the cradle of the steam- 
engine, and the first mechanical engineering 
shops the world ever saw, recently broken up 
and brought to the auctioneer’s hammer, con- 
jures up many memories of the past, and 
whether viewed in the light of the historical 
associations recalled, or the lessons of the changes 
time brings, is well worthy of some passing 
comment at our hands. 

Soho, as our readers will remember, is about 
two miles north of Birmingham, and was until 
the middle of the last century a barren heath 
and rabbit warren, the sole relic of the past, 
the well of the warrener’s hut still existing. 
On this spot Boulton erected his famous factory 
about 1760, and devoted his attention to the 
manufacture of metal wares and similar articles. 
This factory, the ‘Soho’ properly so called, was 
dismantled as far back as 1850-1. Many of 
the tools being removed to ‘Soho foundry,’ 
about a mile distant from ‘old Soho. It is 
with the fortunes of the ‘Soho foundry’ that 
we are now concerned, as this famous establish- 
ment, now sold, had survived its parent by 
nearly half a century. Soho foundry was built 
in 1775, and cove an area of over nineteen 
acres; its foundation was due to the rapidly 
extending business of Boulton and Watt, who 
found their existing works quite unable to 
cope with the ever-increasing demand for the 
new steam-engine. 

Into the early history of the steam-engine, 
and the struggles of James Watt, it is foreign 
to our pu to enter. Smiles’s Lives of the 
Engineers in already told the famous story 
of years of labour, perseverance, and anxiety, 
crowned by success and well-deserved prosperity. 
We deal rather at the present moment with 
the historic foundry, the scene of so much 


skill and ingenuity, exertin 
arts and manufactures, whic 
all time. 

The foundry stands on the banks of the 
Birmingham canal, and was inaugurated on 
January 28, 1776, by a banquet given by 
Boulton, quaintly described as a ‘rearing feast, 
Details of the feast yet survive to set forth in 
classic style the cheer provided. ‘The 
first fruits of the cultivated land at Soho were 
sacrificed at the altar of Vulcan and eaten by 
the Cyclops in the great hall of the temple, 
which was forty-six feet wide by one huntill 
feet long” Military music was provided, and 
a speech by Boulton impressing industry and 
thrift on -+his workmen terminated the great 
day. It is interesting after the lapse of nearly 
one hundred and twenty years to recall Boulton’s 
closing words at this memorable feast. ‘May 
this establishment be ever prosperous, may no 
misfortune ever happen to it, may it give birth 
to many useful arts and inventions, may it 
re beneficial to all mankind and yield com- 
ort and happiness to all who may be 
employed in it” A good augury for the aims 
of the new foundry, which the verdict of over 
a century will amply indorse as fully fulfilled, 
and worthy of the great names associated with 
the undertaking. 

To attempt to describe in any detail the 
work cose out by Soho would be impossible ; 
suffice it to say that every kind of engineerin 
and industrial goods were invented and turn 
out, and the history of the rise and progress of | 
Soho is that of the century itself. To adequately 
describe the famous coining machinery at Soho, 
from which were subsequently modelled the 
royal mints of many governments, would alone 
require much space ; whilst the invention of gas 
by Murdock at Soho, would in itself alone have 
stamped the place with fame for all time. Of 
late years the grand old works have busied 
themselves with machinery for vessels, and 
wg oa plant, and other important contracts ; 
ut the inevitable changes wrought by time, 
the fierce competition of the present day, and 
the rivalry of newer and more modern appli- 
ances and plant have gradually told on the 
establishment, and it was decided to cease 
operations. 


an influence on 
will endure for 


TESTED. 


I usEp to wonder in those summer days— 

Those careless summer days of long ago, 

When life meant light and music and the low, 

Sweet ripple of soft laughter—if our ways 

Of loving differed, if those ancient lays 

You sang to me, of lovers loving so 

That they could die for love, were true or no, 

And if my love were thus beyond dispraise. 

Dear, when the sun sank down below the rim, 

And when black waves beat on the lonely shore— 

When all the land seemed girt with shadows grim, 

Then, my heart turned to you in anguish sore— 

I knew then mine in truth had come from Him 

Who dowers men with that Love which dies no more! 
Kate MELLERSH. 
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